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It  seems  to  be  an  established  principle  in 
human  affairs,  that,  in  proportion  as  men 
are  successful  in  life,  the  means  to  which 
they  owe  their  rise  or  promotion  should 
be  undervalued  or  forgotten.  The  un- 
wearied assiduity,  the  anxious  attention, 
the  severe  labour  of  their  early  days  are 
studiously  omitted  in  their  accounts  of 
themselves,  and  to  their  superior  abilities 
alone  do  they  wish  that  to  be  attributed 
which  is  the  result  of  many  an  hour  of 
care,  and  which  has  been  obtained  after 
encountering  many  a  day  of  bitter  disap- 
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pointment  and  fatigue.  The  practice  of 
those  virtues  to  which  they  have  been  in- 
debted for  their  success  is,  in  consequence, 
too  often  neglected.  The  same  exertions 
are  not  made  to  retain  as  were  found  ne- 
cessary to  acquire  ;  and,  such  is  the  insta- 
bihty  of  human  affairs,  and  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  human  mind,  that  reverses  are 
but  too  often  to  be  traced  to  the  neglect 
of  those  measures  which  caused  their  pros- 
perity, and  which,  if  persevered  in,  would 
have  insured  its  continuance. 

It  would  appear  that  it  is  with  nations 
as  with  individuals.  An  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  their  country,  contempt  for  wealth, 
and  respect  for  all  the  military  virtues  en- 
abled the  Romans  to  establish  an  empire, 
the  gigantic  remains  of  which  are  even  not 
yet  obliterated.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
the  love  of  ease,  a  fondness  for  luxury,  and 
the  desire  of  enjoyment  supersede  the 
sterner  qualities,  than  their  power  visibly 


declined,  and  their  empire,  in  consequence, 
fell  a  prey  to  the  more  hardy,  as  well  as 
the  more  virtuous  nations  by  whom  it  was 
attacked.  If  we  turn  from  the  Romans 
towards  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  trace 
our  own  conduct,  and  look  back  at  those 
measures  we  have  adopted,  and  which 
have  led  to  our  present  unexampled  pros- 
perity ;  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,  we 
will  find  to  have  been  the  favourite  objects 
of  our  pursuit,  and  the  great  stepping- 
stones  which  have  enabled  us  to  reach  that 
height  and  pinnacle  of  power  on  which  we 
are  actually  seated.  The  first  and  last- 
mentioned  of  these  (our  great  means  and 
accessories  of  wealth)  are  still  held  in  re- 
pute ;  but  attempts  are  daily  madr*  to  un- 
dervalue our  colonies,  and  to  diminish  their 
importance  in  public  estimation.  Partial 
statements  of  their  expense  are  exhibited; 
frithout  at  the  same  time  offering  a  corre- 
spondent view  of  their  advantages.     The 
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question  of  the  colonies  is  attempted  to  be 
separated  from  tliat  of  the  shipping  and 
tlie  commerce  to  which  they  have  given 
birth.  It  is  asserted  that  the  advantages 
of  the  two  latter  may  be  maintained  with- 
out incurring  the  expense  of  the  former ; 
and  the  advocates  of  these  new  theories 
would  persuade  us,  upon  the  faith  of  their 
opinions,  to  forego  possession  of  provinces 
deemed  of  the  utmost  consequence  by  our 
ancestors,  and  to  the  fortunate  occupation 
of  which,  much  of  our  glory  and  prosperity 
is  still  principally  attributed  by  the  greater 
part  of  mankind. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  in 
consequence  of  observations  I  have  lately 
met  with  in  a  popular  periodical  work. 
The  passages  to  which  I  more  especially 
allude,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  be  par- 
ticularly erroneous  and  objectionable,  are 
those  wherein  our  West  Indian  colonies  in 
general,  but  particularly  that  most  beauti- 


fill  and  magnificent  island  Jamaica,  are  un- 
dervalued and  held  up  as  objects  of  ex- 
pense ;  and  as,  in  fact,  injurious  instead  of 
beneficial  to  the  mother  country.  In  a 
later  number  our  North  American  pro- 
vinces are  not  treated  with  more  respect, 
and  the  writer  of  that  article  not  only  defies 
any  one  to  point  out  a  single  benefit  of 
any  sort  whatever  derived  by  us  from  the 
possession  of  Canada  and  our  other  North 
American  colonies,  which  are  stated  to  be 
productive  of  heavy  expense  to  Great 
Britain,  and  of  nothing  else;  but  adds,  that 
every  man  of  sense,  whether  in  the  cabinet 
or  out  of  it,  knows  that  Canada  must  at  no 
distant  period  be  merged  in  the  American 
republic,  and  that  John  Bull  discovers  no 
very  great  impatience  of  taxation,  when  he 
quietly  allows  his  pockets  to  be  drained, 
in  order  to  clear  and  fertilize  a  province 
for  the  use  of  his  rival,  Jonathan. 

It  appears  to  me  to  require  no  great 
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deptli  of  thought,  nor  very  superior  abi- 
lities, to  refute  assertions  and  predictions, 
the  former  not  warranted  by  facts,  and  the 
latter  not  deduced  from  the  history  of  past 
events.  I  maintain  that  a  most  erroneous 
view  has  been  taken  of  the  value  of  Ja- 
maica, as  well  as  of  our  West  Indian  co- 
lonies in  general ;  that  our  North  Ame- 
rican provinces  are  of  the  utmost  political 
importance  to  the  British  empire  —  are  in- 
creasing sources  of  wealth  to  the  mother 
country ;  and  that  their  conquest  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  a  most 
improbable  if  not  an  impracticable  event, 
keeping  in  view  the  constitution  of  that 
government,  and  assuming  that  common 
precautionary  measures  will  be  adopted  by 
his  Majesty's  ministers. 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
different  West  Indian  colonies,  it  may  suf- 
fice for  our  present  purpose  to  observe,  that 
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the  duties  levied  upon  our  West  Indian  im- 
portations into  the  ports  of  (jrreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  put  about  five  millions  sterling 
per  annum  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  furnish  us,  in  fact,  with  one- 
tenth  of  our  present  national  income.  The 
produce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions, 
are  annually  exported  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  trade  gives  employment  to  twenty 
thousand  British  seamen,  and  the  shipping 
interest  and  ship-builders  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  course  receive  a  correspond- 
ing benefit.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
the  whole  remaining  value  of  the  West  In- 
dian yearly  importations,  after  paying  the 
five  millions  sterling  of  importation  duties, 
and  exporting  British  manufactures  and 
produce  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  (as 
before  stated)  to  the  West  Indies,  is  eitl^.c  r 
vested  in  the  funds,  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  land,  or  spent  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
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It 


to  the  advantage  of  the  funded,  the  landed, 
and  the  manufacturing  interests.  It  seems 
difficult  for  human  ingenuity  to  contrive, 
or  even  to  wish  for  colonies  more  produc- 
tive of  benefit  to  the  mother  country. 

The  only  drawbacks  or  disadvantages 
are  the  being  obliged  to  keep  3000  men  at 
Jamaica,  and  4000  in  the  other  West  India 
colonies,  making  a  total  demand  of  7000 
men  upon  our  disposable  force,  together 
with  the  necessary  attendant  expenses  of  bar- 
racks and  fortifications.  It  is  not  however 
to  be  imagined,  as  the  reviewer  asserts,  that 
this  charge  falls  upon  the  mother  country. 
The  island  of  Jamaica  feeds  the  3000  men 
allotted  for  her  defence,  and  also  pays 
all  expenses  of  barracks  and  fortifications. 
Most  of  the  other  colonies  have  commuted 
this  demand  upon  them  by  giving  to  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  4|  per  cent, 
upon  their  exports,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
collected  upon  their  produce  when  imported 
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into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    The  paper 
therefore  published   in  the   Review,  and 
alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  these 
reflections,  giving  a  statement  of  the  money 
drawn  and  expended  by  the  commissariat 
on  account  of  the  contingencies   of   the 
army  in  the  West  Indies,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  a  fair  or  correct  statement,  in  so 
much  as  the  sums  paid  by  the  different  co- 
lonies for  that  year,  and  which  have  been 
thrown  into  the  general   receipts  of  the 
treasury  of  the  empire,  ought  to  have  been 
credited  and  balanced  against  the  money 
drawn  from  England.      The  money  also 
stopped  from   the  Jamaica   garrison,   for 
their  rations  or  provisions,  should  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  West  Indies,  govern- 
ment incurring  no  expense  on  that  account, 
the  whole  amount  of  which  is  defrayed  by 
the  island.     If  the  total  of  the  4  J  per  cent, 
duty  in  those  colonies  where  it  is  collected, 
be  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  the  bills 


ili. 
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drawn  by  the  commissariat,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses for  which  the  duty  was  granted;  and 
the  money  deducted  for  rations  from  the 
garrison  of  Jamaica  (which  rations,  as  al- 
ready explained,  cost  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  nothing)  be  also  taken  into 
consideration,  it  will  not  appear  that  more 
has  been  expended  than  what  the  colonies 
were  justly  entitled  to  expect,  or  beyond 
the  amount  of  funds  levied  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  by 
West  Indian  proprietors,  for  their  own  pro- 
tection and  security.  The  argument  of 
expense  appears  therefore,  as  far  as  the 
West  Indies  are  concerned,  to  fall  to  the 
ground. 

But  the  reviewer  asserts,  that  the  five 
millions  levied  upon  our  West  Indian  im- 
portation is,  in  fact,  money  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  of  England,  and  that 
we  are  no  more  obliged  to  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  for  this  addition  to  our  revenue, 
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than  to  the  inhabitants  of  China  for  the 
sums  raised  upon  the  importation  of  their 
tea.  He  k  .  o  states  that  we  could  obtain 
sugar  cheaper  from  foreigners  and  from  the 
East  Indies,  if  the  additional  duty  to  which 
foreign  and  East  Indian  sugar  is  liable,  was 
removed. 

That  the  importation  duties  are  paid 
by  the 'consumer  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
there  needs  no  ghost  come  from  the  grave 
to  tell  us  this.  It  must,  however,  be 
equally  allowed  that  they  cause  a  certain 
diminution  in  the  profits  of  the  grower  of 
the  article.  The  Chinese  merchants,  in- 
deed, sell  their  tea  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, without  adverting  to,  or  being  even 
acquainted  with  the  importation  duties  to 
be  paid  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
England.  Not  so  the  West  Indian  pro- 
prietor;  the  value  of  his  estate  is  materially 
affected  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  duties  on 
West  Indian  importation.      When   these 
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duties  have  been  diminished,  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  has  not 
been  experienced.  This  is  a  proof  that 
the  West  Indian  proprietor  pays  his  pro- 
portion of  the  tax  on  his  property  in  a  cor- 
responding diminution  of  the  profit  he 
would  otherwise  have  gained.  In  this  re- 
spect he  does  not  stand  alone.  The  tax  on 
leather  has  been  taken  off,  and  every  body 
who  expected  cheap  shoes  has  been  disap- 
pointed. The  tax  on  malt  was  diminished, 
and  yet  we  looked  in  vain  for  cheap  beer. 
The  tax  on  salt  is  reduced  to  almost  no- 
thing, but  nobody  pays  less  for  their  hams 
or  their  bacon.  These  facts  may  serve  to 
show,  that  although  the  consumer  pays  the 
duty  upon  the  article,  yet  that  the  pro- 
ducer or  owner  of  the  commodity  suffers  a 
diminution  of  profit  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  taxation.  If  his  profits  aug- 
ment as  you  diminish  the  duty,  that  they 
must  have  diminished  in  proportion  as  you 
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have  augmented  it,  is  a  truth  which  can 
hardly  be  controverted. 

That  foreigners  or  East  Indian  merchants 
could  import  sugar  somewhat  cheaper  into 
England  than  at  the  rate  we  now  pay  for 
West  Indian  sugar  may  very  possibly  be 
the  case.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  they 
could,  it  argues,  however,  very  little  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  to  suppose  that 
the  British  public  would  have  their  sugar 
cheaper,  if  the  additional  duty  on  foreign 
and  East  Indian  sugar  was  taken  off  to- 
morrow. The  reviewer  calculates  that  we 
could  be  supplied  from  the  East  Indies  at 
one  penny  per  pound  cheaper.  The  truth 
of  this  assertion  is  however  to  be  proved  ; 
and  if,  as  is  generally  allowed,  the  value  of 
an  article  is  regulated  by  the  demand,  and 
the  quantity  in  hand  to  answer  that  de- 
mand, it  appears  very  open  to  discussion. 
The  merchant,  whether  he  imports  his 
commodity  from  the  East  or  the  West, 
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will  naturally  endeavour  to  gain  the  greatest 
profit  he  is  able;  and  will  assuredly  charge 
the  highest  price  which  he  finds  the  con- 
sumer will  pay.  If  the  additional  duty  on 
East  India  sugar  was  repealed  forthwith,  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  consumption  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  not  be 
immediately  imported.  It  is  only  by  de- 
grees, and  after  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
that  such  a  quantity  as  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  hundred  weights  could  be  an- 
nually procured.  Who  can  assert  that  the 
price  of  sugar  in  India  would  not  rise  in 
consequence  of  such  an  additional  demand 
for  it  as  an  article  of  export  ?  Experience 
and  common  sense  point  out  the  contrary. 
Who  will  insure  the  undisturbed  conti- 
nuance of  our  rule,  and  the  maintenance 
of  perfect  tranquillity  in  these  distant  re- 
gions ?  and  yet  both  are  necessary  to  in- 
troduce a  new  culture  to  such  an  extent. 
Who  is  so  innocent  as  to  suppose,  that 
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after  beating  their  West  Indian  rivals  out 
of  the  field,  the   East  Indian  merchants 
would  content  themselves  with  the  smaller 
profits  with  which   they  may  have  com- 
menced, and  which  would  have  occasioned 
their  success  ?     If  they  should,  they  would 
be  very  different  from  any  merchants  the 
world  ever  yet  has  beheld.     But  the  West 
Indian  colonies  have  been  the  cause  of  wars 
and   may  again  involve  us  in  hostilities ! 
Are  we  then  exempted  from  the  common 
lot  of  mankind  in  India  ?     Have  no  wars 
taken  place  in   the   Mysore,  or  with  the 
Mahrattas,  or  with  the   Burmese  ?     The 
West  Indies  are  at  any  rate  the  grave  of 
our  army,  and  cause  an  alarming  consump- 
tion of  our  men.     This  is  in  truth  an  evil, 
but  one  considerably  diminished  by  the  su- 
perior barracks,  and  more  judicious   ar- 
rangements lately  adopted.     But  have  we 
nor  jungle  fevers  to  contend  with  in  the 
East  ? — no   alarming    attacks   of  cholera 
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morbus  sweeping  away  the  inhabitants  of 
whole  provinces  ?  The  returns  of  the 
number  of  recruits  annually  sent  out  to  the 
King's  regiments,  as  well  as  to  the  East 
Indian  Company's  European  corps,  would 
unfortunately  answer  this  question. 

Upon  such  futile  calculations  as  the  fore- 
going, is  the  boasted  saving  of  one  penny 
in  the  pound  of  sugar  held  forth  to  the 
public  ;  and  upon  such  grounds,  and  in  the 
very  uncertain  expectation  of  such  a  re- 
ward, are  we  called  upon  to  neglect  and 
undervalue  our  West  Indian  possessions ; 
to  change  our  system ;  to  endanger  a  re- 
venue of  five  millions  sterling  per  annum  ; 
to  risk  the  loss  of  a  market  for  our  pro- 
duce and  manufactures,  to  the  amount  of 
two  miUions  yearly ;  to  hazard  the  loss  of 
employment  for  20,000  seamen;  and  to 
bring  distress  upon  all  tlie  British  interests 
connected  with  our  West  Indian  posses- 
sions ;    the  inevitable    re-action   of  which 
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iiT>on  the  landed,  the  funded,  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  classes  in  Great 
Britain  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
horror.  Surely  we  ought  to  reply  to  all 
such  advisers,  if  not  literally,  at  least  in  the 
spirit  of  the  well  known  words  of  the  as- 
sembled barons — "  Nolumus  leges  Angliae 
mutari." 

His  Majesty's  North  American  provinces 
do  not  offer  the  same  pecuniary  advan- 
tages as  the  West  Indian  colonies.  To 
those,  however,  who  look  beyond  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  who  can  contem- 
plate their  present  resources  and  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  anticipate  their  future 
greatness,  with  the  eyes  of  statesmen,  their 
importance  and  political  consequence  will 
easily  be  made  evident. 

Lower  Canada  contains  a  population  of 
nearly  half  a  million  of  souls,  and  affords 
a  militia  of  76,000  able-bodied  men,  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  arms.     They  are  a 
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moral,  industrious,  sober,  and  contented 
people,  attached  to  their  own  customs, 
laws,  language,  and  religion.  They  are 
Roman  Catholics,  but  as  their  clergy  are 
educated  in  Canada,  and  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Pope,  or  with  any  foreign 
power,  all  political  objections  to  that  reH- 
gion  are,  in  the  case  of  Lower  Canada,  re- 
moved. The  church  is  not  paid  by  the 
government,  as  was  erroneously  stated  in 
Parliament,  but  has  the  twenty-sixth  part 
of  the  grain  raised  on  the  lands  of  Catho- 
lics. This  claim  the  law  acknowledges, 
but  this  is  all  the  favour  shown  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  If  a  Catholic  sells  his 
lands  to  a  Protestant,  or  if  he  thinks  pro- 
per to  become  a  Protestant  himself,  his 
estate  is  no  longer  liable  to  this  very  hum- 
ble tithe.  Hay  and  potatoes  are  exempted 
from  this  charge.  The  church  is  governed 
by  a  bishop  (a  native  Canadian)  who  re- 
ceives,  in  addition   to  the  rent  of  some 
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lands  of  no  great  value,  one  thousand 
per  annum  from  the  Civil  List  of  Great 
Britain.  This  annual  thousand  pounds  is 
all  that  the  Catholic  church  establishment 
of  Canada  costs  the  mother  country.  The 
twenty-sixth  part  of  the  grain  from  the 
Catholic  lands  is  found  to  be  an  ample  al- 
lowance. The  income  of  the  cures  aver- 
ages £300  per  annum,  which  affords  them, 
in  a  cheap  country,  the  means  of  living 
most  respectably,  and  of  even  exercising  a 
very  liberal  hospitality.  This  short  ac- 
count of  the  Canadian  church  is  not  irrele- 
vant to  the  subject.  It  marks  strongly  the 
difference  between  the  Canadian  and  the 
American  character,  and  in  some  measure 
accounts  for  it. 

We  are  told  by  the  inspired  writer  that 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong.  The  reviewer  must  surely 
have  had  this  seemingly  paradoxical  asser- 
tion in  his  mind,  and  have  been  misled  by 
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respect  for  the  author,  to  construe  it  too 
literally,  when  he  maintained  that  Canada 
was  shortly  to  mer^ije  in  the  American  re- 
public.    Where  otherwise  could  ho  have 
learnt  that  76,000  men  in  arms  (not  scat- 
tered, like  the  Americans,  over  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country,  but  thickly  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  easily  as- 
sembled) were  to  crouch  under  the  modern 
fasces  of  a  power  they  dislike ;   towards 
which  they  have  an  hereditary  enmity ;  and 
whose  regular  army  consists  only  of  5,000 
men  ?     It  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  state,  but  the  vigour  of  its  insti- 
tutions and  the  martial  spirit  of  its  people, 
which  render  it   a  dangerous  neighbour. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  talents 
or  the  military  qualities  of  the  Americans. 
They  are  men,  and  confessedly  men  of  en- 
terprise and  activity.     I  iiiay,  howeve",  oh 
serve,  that  their  customs,  usages,  and  em- 
ploymen^s  are  essentially  pacific.    They  are 
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occupied  in  the  useful  and  laborious  pur- 
suits of  agriculture  and  conuncrce.  They 
have  a  well  regulated  militia,  and  it  would 
be  a  rash  and  ill  adv  i^ed  uwamxive  to  invade 
their  country.  13 ut  they  are  not,  and 
(whilst  their  present  form  of  government 
exists)  they  cannot  be  a  conquering  nation. 
Tl;ey  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  in- 
clination to  form  a  regular  army.  A  popular 
chi3f,  the  angry  feeling  of  the  moment,  or 
some  other  equally  temporary  cause  may 
induce  their  militia  to  cross  the  Canadian 
frontier.  Desultory  attacks,  however,  uid 
permanent  conquest  are  very  diifer^Mit 
things.  The  latter  are  neither  effected  or 
maintained  without  regular  troops.  The 
76,000  militia  of  Lower  Canada  are  fully  as 
good  as  any  force  the  Americans  can  bring 
against  them.  If  we  look  to  the  events  of 
last  war,  we  may  observe  that,  notwith- 
standing the  very  little  assistance  afforded 
by  England  during  the  two  first  years,  what 
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trifling  progress  was  made  by  the  Ameri- 
cans towards  becoming  masters  of  Canada, 
although  the  war  was  of  their  own  chusing 
the  intention  of  the  conquest  avowed,  and 
they  had  had  plenty  of  time  to  make,  what 
appeared  to  them,  every  necessary  pre- 
vious preparation.  They  were  checked 
upon  one  occasion  by  the  Lower  Canadian 
militia  alone,  unsupported  by  any  regular 
troops.  The  moment  that  Great  Britain 
was  able  to  spare  reinforcements,  from  the 
termination  of  the  more  important  hostili- 
ties in  which  she  was  engaged  in  Europe, 
the  nature  of  the  war  changed,  and  it  be- 
came defensive  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  a  fact,  too  notorious  to  be  dis- 
puted, that  so  far  from  dreaming  of  perse- 
vering in  the  attempt  at  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  the  American  government,  when 
the  peace  took  place,  had  not  the  means 
of  putting  their  troops  in  motion  for  an- 
other campaign.     Had  the  war  been  conti- 
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nued  for  another  year,  a  separation,  in  all 
human  probability,  would  have  taken  place 
amongst  the  states  of  the  Union.     The 
wisest  of  them  saw  the  folly  of  the  attempt 
upon  Canada,  and  had  already  began  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  propriety  of  not  furnish- 
ing their  proportions  of  men  and  money 
demanded  by  the  general  government  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war.     If  then  we 
may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past ;  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  character   of  the  Cana- 
dian— moral,  religious,  influenced   by  his 
cure,  and  that  cure  perfectly  happy  and 
satisfied  with  the  British  government,  and 
dreading  all  connection  with  that  of  the 
United   States,   which   allows   no  church 
establishment  whatever;  if  we  moreover 
avail  ourselves  of  the  moment  of  profound 
peace,  to  occupy  judiciously  such  military 
points  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  ne- 
cessary, with  a  view  to  give  confidence  and 
support  to  the  Canadians,  and  to  make 
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the  Americans  pause  before  they  think  of 
again  attempting  to  invade  a  country  evi- 
dently prepared  for  defence;  surely  the 
conquest  of  Canada  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  may  be  pronounced,  as 
was  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper, 
a  most  improbable,  if  not  an  impracticable 
event. 

But  the  reviewer  asserts  that  Canada  is 
productive  of  heavy  expense  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  nothing  else ;  and  defies  any  one 
to  point  out  a  single  benefit  of  any  kind 
whatever  derived  by  us  from  the  posses- 
sion of  Canada,  and  our  other  North  Ame- 
rican colonies.  On  these  heads  I  wish  to 
offer  the  following  observations. 

Canada  has  not  been  productive  of  heavy 
expense  to  Great  Britain :  on  the  contrary, 
the  strictest  economy,  amounting  to  almost 
a  shabby  penury,  has  been  observed  with 
respect  to  Canada;  we  have  conducted 
ourselves  in  Canada,  until  very  lately,  as  if 
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we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  evacuate 
the  country  at  no  distant  period.  Our 
measures  have  been  all  temporary,  and  a 
miserable  system  of  expedients  has  in  ge- 
neral been  resorted  to.  Our  barracks  have 
been  made  of  wood ;  our  fortifications  of 
earth.  Almost  every  thing  of  a  permanent 
and  expensive  nature  has  been  constructed 
by  the  French.  It  was  they  who  built  the 
chateau  of  St.  Louis,  the  palace  of  the  In- 
tendant,  the  Jesuits'  and  the  -Dauphin's 
barracks  at  Quebec;  as  also  those  at  Mont- 
real. Money  was  unquestionably  spent 
by  us  during  the  late  war ;  but  a  judicious 
application  of  one  quarter  of  the  sum  in 
time  of  peace,  if  it  had  not  prevented  the 
war  altogether,  would  at  any  rate  have 
diminished  its  expense,  and  removed  all 
chance  of  its  uncertainty.  It  is  not  meant 
by  these  remarks  to  throw  blame  upon 
those  who  had  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  for  their  neglect  of  C'anada  during 
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the  period  alluded  to ;  but  engaged  in  the 
tremendous  struggle  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary wars,  interests  of  a  secondary 
nature  were  of  course  sacrificed;  and  all 
our  means  being  required  for  more  press- 
ing objects,  those  which  only  promised  a 
remote  benefit  were  necessarily  postponed 
for  future  consideration. 

Some  idea  of  the  present  value  of  Ca- 
nada may  be  formed  by  the  circumstance  of 
1,800  square  rigged  British  vessels  having 
last  year  entered  the  Gulph  of  St.  Law- 
rence. Would  this  trade,  this  nursery  for 
our  seamen,  this  employment  for  British 
capital  and  industry  have  existed  if  France 
had  remained  mistress  of  Canada  and  its 
surrounding  provinces  ?  and  yet  we  are 
defied  to  show  a  single  benefit  we  have 
derived  from  the  possession  of  Canada. 
The  French  navy  suffered  a  severer  blow 
by  the  loss  of  the  battle  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham  in  1759,  than  was  subsequently 
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inflicted  by  Howe,  or  even  by  the  repeated 
victories  of  Nelson.      With   Canada  the 
marine  of  France  was  not  only  deprived  of 
her  right  arm,  but  the  strength  taken  from 
her  was  acquired  by  her  rival.     The  ex- 
ample of  France  may  show  us,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  assertion  of  the  reviewers, 
(if  we  are  not  infatuated  and  dazzled  by 
the  glare  of  the  new  lights  of  modern  phi- 
losophy,) that  a  military  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  commercial  navy,  nor  a  commercial 
navy  without  colonies.     The  French  navy 
declined  from  the  day  France  lost  Canada. 
Her    flourishing   island   of   St.    Domingo 
(which  gave  constant  employment  to  12,000 
seamen)  enabled  her  to  continue  for  some 
little  time  longer  to  rank  as  a  maritime 
power.    The  political  economists,  the  wild 
and  visionary  reformers  who  brought  about 
the  French  revolution,  assisted  by  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Amis  des  Noirs,  soon  however 
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deprived  their  country  of  her  remaining 
colony.      Without    colonies,   and    conse- 
quently without  shipping  employed  in  na- 
vigating to  and  from  her  colonies,  the  navy 
of  France  had  no  means,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  of  recruiting  with  seamen. 
Sea-going  ships  (although  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer)  must  have  sea- 
faring men  ;  and  sea-faring  men  are  only 
to  he  bred  and  trained  by  frequent  voy- 
ages and  constant  practice.     Every  friend 
to  humanity,  every  man  of  common  feeling 
must  deprecate  the  custom  of  pressing,  and 
wish  it  to  be  abolished ;  but  whatever  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  for  the  future 
manning  of  our  navy ;  whatever  may  be  the 
inducements  to  be  held  forth  for  seamen 
to  serve  in  men  of  war,  it  is  evident  the 
facility  of  procuring  the  men  required  must 
depend  upon  the  general  total  of  sea-foring 
people  belonging  to  Great  Britain ;  and 
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that  general  total  upon  the  extent  of  her 
commerce  and  the  numbers  of  her  mer- 
chantmen. 

With  the  loss  of  her  colonies  fell,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  navy  of  France.  England, 
on  the  contrary,  having  fortunately  pre- 
served her  own,  and  even  ac([uired  the 
most  valuable  of  those  of  her  rival,  was  en- 
abled by  the  supplies  of  seamen  afforded 
her  by  her  colonial  commerce  to  carry  her 
naval  force  to  the  greatest  extent.  Occa- 
sionally without  an  ally,  and  shut  out  from 
all  ports  but  those  of  her  own  colonies,  her 
commerce  nevertheless  flourished.  Her 
colonies  were  her  markets  for  her  manufac- 
tures. Her  colonial  trade  formed  and  kept 
up  her  supplies  of  seamen.  The  additional 
duties  levied  upon  the  importation  of  co- 
lonial produce  materially  assisted  her  trea- 
sury. Is  it  possible  that,  with  these  facts 
before  us,  we  are  now  told  our  colonies  are 
of  no  use,  and  boldly  defied  to  show  what 
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benefits  we  have  derived  from  the  posses- 
sion of  provinces  which,  even  at  present, 
give  employment  to  1,800  square  rigged 
vessels,  and  which  number  in  a  very  few 
years  must  unquestionably  be  doubled ! 

It  is  stated  by  the  reviewer,  and  with 
truth,  that  our  exportations  are  consider- 
aU^  greater  to  America  as  she  is,  than  to 
iKinerica  as  she  was ;  tiiat  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  consume  more  of  our 
manufactures  than  were  ever  demanded 
by  the  British  North  American  colonist ; 
and, this  circumstance  is  brought  forward 
as  a  proof  of  the  inutility  of  colonies;  and 
in  corroboration  of  his  assertion,  that  we 
do  not  require  colonies  as  markets  for  our 
manufactures,  the  consumption  of  which 
will  always  be  insured  by  their  superiority 
and  cheapness  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  nations.  From  hence  the  reviewer 
would  infer  that  our  trade  with  Canada 
and  its  surrounding  provinces  is  no  proof 
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of  any  advantage  we  derive  from  being  in 
possession  of  these  colonies ;  that  we 
should  equally  have  the  trade  without  any 
expense  or  inconvenience. 

I  confess,  that  although  I  agree  in  the 
premises,  yet,  that  the  inference  I  draw  is 
very  contrary  to  that  of  the  reviewer.    The 

additional  demand  foy  our  manufactures  in 

f 
America  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  se- 
paration of  the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain,  but  the  natural  effect  of  that 
increased  wealth  and  population  which 
time  has  brought  about.  It  appears  to 
me  that  if,  notwithstsnc^g  our  separation; 
if,  in  spite  of  every  endeayour  to  establish 
manufactures  of  their  own  ;  if,  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  hostile  feeUng  which  unfortu- 
nately at  one  time  aniinateil  both  the  go- 
vernment  and  a  great  part  ^of  the  people 
of  America,  the  demand  for  our  manu- 
factures is  still  so  great;  we  may  fairly 
suppose  it  would  hfve  been  considerably 
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more  extended  had  we  continued  subjects 
to  the  same  king,  and  members  of  the 
same  empire,  closely  connected  by  every 
tie  of  a  public  and  private  nature.  These 
reflections,  however,  relate  only  to  the 
quantity  of  our  manufactures  exported  to 
A  merica.  The  reviewer  has  omitted  to  state 
that  the  Americans  send  for  the  greatest 
part  themselves,  to  the  manifest  advantage 
of  their  shipping  interest ;  thus  acquir- 
ing facilities  towards  the  formation  of 
a  future  navy.  A  British  merchantman  is 
seldom  seen  at  New  York.  In  this  parti- 
cular, it  must  at  any  rate  be  confessed  we 
suffer  by  the  separation  of  our  ancient  co- 
lonies. We  have  not  only  lost  the  com- 
mercial navy  employed  in  that  trade,  but 
it  is  become  available  to  feed  a  growing 
military  navy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Upper  Canada  contains  a  population  of 
about  160,000  souls,  and  has  44,000  men 
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enrolled  and  embodied  as  militia.     This 
colony  is,  however,  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  mildness  of  its 
climate,  and  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegeta- 
tion, must  unquestionably  render  it,  and 
with  rapidity,  a  province  of  the  greatest 
importance.      The  natural  outlet  for  its 
products  is  evidently  Montreal.    Some  as- 
sistance will  be  necessary  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  enable  this  country  to  have  a  water 
comnunii(;ation  from  lake  Ontario  to  Mont- 
real, by  which  the  dangers  of  the  naviga- 
tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be  at  all 
times  avoided.    The  Upper  Canadians  are 
too  poor  to  attempt  an  undertaking  of  this 
sort  themselves ;  but  which,  if  neglected 
or  even  postponed  too  long,  wi     throw 
their  trade  into  other  channels.     The  pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick  is  situated  be- 
tween Lower  Canada  and   Nova  Scotia. 
The  settlements  are  principally  confined 
to  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's  river.     The 
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population  of  New  Brunswick  is  70,000 
souls;  the  militia  11,000.  Nova  Scotia 
is  a  most  thriving  province ;  and  being  the 
nearest  and  readiest  point  of  communica- 
tion for  the  British  North  American  colonies 
with  Great  Britain,  as  also  on  account  of 
the  dock-yard,  and  the  harbour  of  Halifax, 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  It  contains 
86,000  inhabitants,  and  has  12,000  very 
respectable  militia.  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
within  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  and  close 
to  Nova  Scotia,  has  a  population  of  about 
24,000  souls  and  4,000  embodied  militia. 

Froi:i  the  foregoing  statement,  it  appears 
that  the  live  colonies  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island  have  an  armed 
force  of  able-bodied  militia,  amounting  to 
no  less  than  147,000  men.  It  would  be 
insulting  human  nature  to  suppose  the 
Americans  are  ever  to  take  possession  of 
these  provinces  without  the  consent  of  the 
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inhabitants.  With  the  powerful  assistance 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  body  of  armed 
men,  whose  numbers  are  moreover  rapidly 
increasing,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves  if  we  ever  dream  of  evacuating 
them. 

The  dislike  entertained  by  the  Lower 
Canadians  towards  the  Americans  has  al- 
ready been  explained.  It  is  a  national 
sentiment  which  will  probably  last  for  ages 
to  come.  The  inhalntants  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, of  New  Brunswick,  and  of  Nova 
Scotia,  have  not  the  same  hostile  feeling 
towards  the  United  States  ;  but  happy  and 
contented  under  their  own  government, 
they  are  perfectly  aware  that,  in  leaving  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  they  would 
have  nothing  to  gain  and  every  thing  to 
lose.  Each  province  is  governed  by  laws 
framed  by  its  own  parliament.  They  pay 
no  taxes  but  of  their  own  imposing,  and 
expended  under  their  own  superintendance. 
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So  far  from  there  being  any  probability  of 
his  Majesty's  North  American  provinces 
merging  (as  the  reviewer  predicts)  in  the 
American  repubHc,  the  Americans  are  ra- 
ther disposed  to  view  their  situation  with 
envy;  and  many  of  the  most  intelHgent 
amongst  them  have  repeatedly  declared 
that,  had  they  been  governed  upon  the 
same  liberal  and  enlightened  principles 
which  have  been  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  provinces  in  question,  they  would  never 
have  left  our  side.  It  was  the  tempting 
but  illusive  idea  of  raising  a  direct  revenue 
in  America,  which  caused  the  loss  of  the 
colonies.  Not  contented  with  the  daily 
golden  egg,  we  lost  our  bird,  like  the  boy 
in  the  fable,  in  consequence  of  our  im- 
patient greediness.  May  the  experience 
of  our  fathers  not  be  lost  on  their  children! 
In  discussing  the  important  question  of 
the  value  of  our  colonies,  I  have  endea- 
voured  to  avoid  the   pedantry   and  the 
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affectation  of  learning  too  usually  mixed 
up  in  all  our  modern  works  on  political 
economy.  There  are  few  questions  (if  de- 
prived of  the  extraneous  matter  with  which 
they  have  been  surrounded,  either  by  ac- 
cident or  design)  which  we  could  not  de- 
cide for  ourselves.  It  is  the  roughness  of 
the  husk  which  deters  us  from  approach- 
ing the  shell :  remove  that,  and  we  can 
soon,  in  most  cases,  become  masters  of  the 
nut. 


THE  END. 
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